ANTONIO GRAMSCI’S SOCIOLOGY OF LITERATURE 


William Q. Boethower 


Until 1975, with the publication of Valentino Gerratana’s critica! 
edition of Antonio Gramsci’s Quadersi del carcere (prison note- 
books), there was no authoritative text with which to assess 
Gramsci’s notes on literature and culture in general. The Einaudi 
volume entitled Letteratura e vita nazionale was first published in 
1950 and for twenty-five years this ‘““popular’’ edition, which ar- 
bitrarily isolated Gramsci’s reflections on literature and related 
topics from their original context, served as the basis of scholarly in- 
vestigations on Gramsci’s contribution to the sociology of litera- 
ture.! 

Given the reductive compartmentalization of Gramsci’s thought 
in the early Einaudi editions, it is no wonder that critics have dis- 
torted his contribution to this discipline and have cast it into tenden- 
tious schemes.’ (Until the Gerratana edition it was extremely dif- 
ficult to analyze Gramsci’s thoughts on literature in a philologically 


‘Antonio Gramsci, Lefteratura & vita nazionale (Turin: Kinaudi, 1950); 
Gerratana’s critical edition of the Quaderni de! carcere, 4 vols. (Turin: Einaudi, 
1975). Parenthetical page references in the text refer to the Gerratana edition; all 
translations are my own. Evaluations of Grainsci’s sociology of literature can be 
found in the publications of the threc maior conferences On Gramsci: Srudi 
gramsciani, atti del convegno tenuto a Roma, nei giorni 11-13 gennaio, 1958, ed. 
Istituto Antonio Gramsci (Rome: Editori Riuniti, 1958); Le Citta fufura, saggt sulla 
figura e il pensiero di Antonio Gramsci, ed. A. Caracciolo and G. Scalia (Milan: 
Feltrinelli, 1959); Gramsci e la cultura contemporanca, ed. Pietro Rossi (Reme: 
Editori Riuniti, 1969). This last volume has a Gramscian bibliography covering the 
years 1922-1967. For a discussion of the Einaudi edition of the Quaderni. see Nello 
Ajello’s book Intelletuali e PCT 1944/1958 (Bari: Laterza, 1979), pp. 105-12. 

"See Tito Perlini, Gramsci e U gramscisimo (Milan: CELUC, 1974), esp. 
“Danni culturali de crocio-gramscismo,”” pp. 66-72, and “Cripto-idealismo di 
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accurate way.) As Palmiro Togliatti once said, Gramsci ‘‘belongs to 
everyone.”’ As if to confirm this, in reviewing the Lettere dal carcere 
volume of 1947, Croce stated that he agreed with all of Gramsci’s lit- 
erary judgments included there, implying that Gramsci was 
Crocean. Furthermore, according to the novelist Alberto Moravia, 
after the war the Italian Communist Party was doing everything it 
could to make Gramsci’s thought coincide with the aesthetics of so- 
cialist realism.* One should not forget, however, that the prison 
notebooks are highly fragmentary and were written over a long pe- 
riod of years—1929 to 1935. I do not mean to say that they lack an 
organic and coherent vision; I simply wish to recall the conditions 
under which Gramsci worked, conditions best described in his letters 
from prison. First, his notes are usually inspired by articles that he 
found in the various magazines he was allowed to read, and, as such, 
they are critical reactions to contemporary reviewers and scholars, at 
least on the immediate level. Second, he was allowed only a limited 
number of books and these were controlled by the prison authorities, 
He often worked from memory, picking up ideas that he had treated 
during his school days at the University of Turin. 

Even more important is the fact that Gramsci made no explicit 
effort to be systematic, though he did want to do something ‘‘fiir 
ewig”’ and outlined specific research projects on more than one oc- 
casion.* With regard to aesthetics and literary criticism, Gramsci had 
no direct speculative interest and did not attempt a theoretical order- 


Gramsci,”’ pp. 155-60; see also Mario Sechi, ‘Critica marxista, realismo e politica 
culturale: appunti su Societd ¢ il Contemporaneo,”’ pp. 93-134 and Bartolo 
Anglani, ‘‘Uso ideologico e uso politico del rapporto Gramsci/Croce,”’ pp. 205-20, 
both in Critica politica e ideologia letteraria, ed. Arcangelo Leone De Castris (Bari: 
De Donato, 1973). Another major bibliographical presentation of Gramsci’s so- 
ciology of literature can be found in Giuliano Manacorda’s introduction to his col- 
lection of Gramsci’s notes on literature, Marxismo e letteratura (Rome: Editori 
Riuniti, 1975). See also Giuseppe Petronio, ‘‘Gramsci critico della letteratura e j 
sudi critici,’’ Problemi, No. 49 (May-August 1977), pp. 169-86. 

*Ajello, Intelletuali e PCI, pp. 103-4; 108-9, 224. 

“See Gramsci’s letter to Tania of 19 March 1927, in Lettere dal carcere (Turin: 
Einaudi, 1971), pp. 35-36. There he lists four areas of interest: an investigation of 
Italian intellectuals, a study of comparative linguistics, a study of the theater of 
Pirandello, and an essay on serial novels and popular taste in literature. In a work 
scheme he drew up on & February 1929, on the first page of his first prison note- 
book, he adds to the list of “major subjects’’ the following items: the question of 
ihe language in Italy—Manzoni and G. 1. Ascoli; the neogrammarians and the 
neolinguists; the concept of folklore; the formation of the middle class in Italy up to 
1870; the concept of common sense (Quaderni, p. 5). 
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ing of the methodological categories he elaborated. His critics agree 
that one cannot speak of an aesthetics in the prison notebcoks;* yet 
implicit in them is a coherent and comprehensive approach to litera: 
ture, best characterized as 4 broadly interdisciplinary approach 
peculiar to what should be called the sociology of literature. 
Ciramsci did not write a separate book on literary criticism; the 1950 
volume Letteratura e vita nazionale ts aciually fictitious. This is evi- 
dent from the Gerratana critical edition of the prison notebooks. 

In order to determine Gramsci’s contribution to the sociology 
of literature, then, one must first pursue his broader and more prac- 
tical interest in the rearganization of culture, which he based on ihe 
philosophy of praxis. His primary interest was to create a new his- 
torical block —a new society and state—m lialy, a new cultural he- 
geraony of the working class, and for this purpose he sought to re- 
define the role of the intellectual and relate it to a national-popular 
vision of culture. This is the concrete and immediate coniext of the 
notebooks. Therefore, while it is my intention to present Gramsct’s 
‘sociology of literature,”’ it should be clear that the categories which 
pertain to it grow out of his specific interest in the Italian political 
situation, both past and present. These categories control all of the 
dimensions of his thought and pertain to the total vision of the note- 
books. By pointing out the inseparability of Gramsci’s categories oF 
literary criticism from his other categories, though, 1 am actually 
isolating one of his major contributions: the redefinition of literary 
criticism. This he achieved by overturning his Crocean heritage 
through a return to Francesco De Sanctis, and it is the tension of this 
problematic that provides the framework for Gramisci’s new syn- 
thesis. According to his anti-Crocean perspective, the aesthetic 
sphere is no longer closed and static but is, instead, historically dy- 
namic and open. Far from being self-sufficient and self-explanatory, 
the work of art intrinsically embodies extra-aesthetic values. This 
view is made possible by historicizing ihe a priori premises that sep- 
arate the aesthetic from the cognitive sphere in idealist literary crit- 
icisip, thus opening up 4 dialectical relation between the two. At the 
base of this radically historicist choice ties the philosophy of praxis, 
which allowed Gramsci to develop 2 valid sociology of literature 
capable of overcoming the various traditional dualisms: lit- 
erature/society, art/history, theory/ Praxis. 


5G. Scalia, Crifica, letteratura, ideologia (Padua: Marsilio, 1968), p. 18; A. 
Guiducci, Dallo zdanovismo allo strutturalismo (Milan: Feltrinelli, 1967), p- 140; 
R. Musolino, Marxismo ed estetica in ftalic (Rome: Editeri Riuniti, 1971), p. 31. 
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The Redefinition of Literary Criticism 
Gramsci’s Relationship with Croce and De Sanctis 


It is by understanding Gramsci’s relation to Benedetto Croce 
and Francesco De Sanctis that one can appreciate his contribution to 
Italian Marxist literary criticism, of which he is the founder.® Per- 
haps even more significant is the fact that he alone defended literary 
criticism against vulgar Marxism or Zhdanovism during the Stalinist 
thirties,’ this being due largely to his early Crocean schooling and to 
his intellectual development within the Italian idealist tradition. 
Gramsci writes: 


[Als Hegelianism had been the premise of the philosophy of praxis in 
the XIXth century . . . so would Crocean philosophy be the premise of the 
revival of the philosophy of praxis in our day, for our generation. The ques- 
tion was only a suggestion, certainly in a primitive form and most certainly 
inadequate, since during that time the concept of the unity of theory and 
praxis, and philosophy and politics was not clear to me and I was rather in- 
clined to be Crocean. (p. 1233) 


Gramsci adds, ‘It [Croce’s historiography] essentially rep- 
resents a reaction to ‘economicism’ and fatalistic mechanicism, al- 
though presented as a destructive overcoming of the philosophy of 
praxis”’ (pp. 1234-35). At the time, there really was no valid the- 
oretical heritage to rival Croce’s thought, which had already 
swallowed up the work of Francesco De Sanctis in 1902. A Marxist- 
Oriented aesthetics was still largely unordered. Either it lacked the 
broad philosophical ambience that a Lukacs would eventually pro- 
vide or it was tied to the rather reductive reflection theory. Given this 
situation, Gramsci often used Crocean categories in his literary ana- 
lyses but, of course, he gave them a new context. For the moment, it 
should be kept in mind that when Gramsci maintains a distinction 
between “‘artistic’’ and ‘‘cultural”’ criticism, speaks of the novel in 
terms of form and content, and isolates the category of beauty (all 
Crocean determinations), he has a specific purpose in mind. He is 
using his Crocean paternity to do battle with partisanship literature, 
with its made-to-order ideological content and reduction of the 
artist’s role to the achievement of immediate political goals in the 


*Marxismo e critica letteraria, ed. F. Bettini and M. Bevilacqua (Rome: Editori 
Riuniti, 1975), p. 7. 

*Guiducci, Daflo zdanovismo allo Strutturalismo, p. 121; Musolino, Marxismo 
ed estetica in Italia, p. 37. 
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manner of the then current socialist realism. 1 miighi also point out 
here that Gramsci always used the Crocean categories in a pragmatic 
and ethically radical way. He rejected the role of the critic as spe- 
cialist, the naive belief in a neutral methodology and the axiomatic, 
prescriptive approach peculiar io the idealist aesthetics of Croce. As 
qa reaction to this ‘‘militancy’’ of Gramsci’s, Croce writes in 7erz 

pagine sparse, “‘Gramisci was not capable of creating a new thought 
or of achieving the glorious revolution thai is attributed to him be- 
cause .. he wanted to found a potitical party in Italy, an office 
which has nothing to do with the dispassionate search for the 
trath.’’* It is evident that by this time Croce had read the cther 
Einaudi volumes of the notebooks in which he was made a major 
target. 

Gramsci was not conviriced of the disinterestedness of Croce’s 
search for the truth. He wiites, ‘‘Croce thinks he is doing ‘pure 
science,’ pure ‘history,’ pure ‘philosophy,’ but actually ke is doing 
‘ideology.’ offering practical instruments of action fer specific oc- 
litical groups’? (p. 782). Gramsci is accusing Croce of generatizing a 
particular ideology into a universally valid world view. In fact, the 
notebooks would become Gramsci’s Anti-Croce and would set 
Croce back on his feet as Marx had done to Hegel.’ 

In discussing Croce’s Aesthetica in nuce, Gramsci writes, “One 
might ask if aesthetics, as a science, has other tasks besides that of 
elaborating a theory of art, beauty and expression”’ (p. 794). Ac- 
cording to Gramsci, it is the idealist insistence on such categerics 
that as brought about many artistic degenerations because they 
close off all possibility of a dialogue between ihe artistic and histori- 
cal domains, leading one necessarily into an autihistorical aesthetic 
position. Gramsci writes, “Indeed, it seems that with his theory of 
the circularity of the spiritual categor:es, it cannot be denied that 
Crece presupposes a firm ‘morality’ in the artist, even if he considers 
the work of art as an aesthetic fact and not 4 moral one. That is, he 
considers one moment of the circle, and not another, as the object in 


'B. Croce, Terze pagine sparse, \ (Bari: Laterza, 1955), 7. 252. Creee had 
great respect for Gramsci but rejected the materialist saturation of his thought 
(pp. 137-39); in his book Gramsci e i preblesi letterari (Milan: Mursia, 1962}, 
p. 13ff., Niksa Stipcevic studies Croce’s published remarks on Gramsci and 
mentions that Croce accuses Gramsci of being a fragmentary and unsystematic 
thinker. The author includes an extensive bibliography on Gramsci’s sociology of 
‘jteraiure. 

*Ouaderni, pp. 1240, 1234. He calls for an Asti-Croce equal in significance 
and influence to the Anti-Diihring. 
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question’”’ (p. 1779). As a result, Crocean aesthetics cannot under- 
stand that a work of literature is always connected to a definite cul- 
ture, since it has enclosed itself within such notions as *“poetic’’ 
aura, a work’s lyricism, and the poetic “‘fragment.’’ According to 
Croce, the work is already perfect in the artist’s mind and the reason 
he writes it down is primarily to recall it. For Gramsci, this highly 
partial position does a great deal of violence to a work of art by ab- 
stracting it from its very linguistic material and context. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that he accused Croce of an antidemocratic view of lit- 
erature. By stressing the ‘‘artistic’’? dimension at the expense of the 
other dimensions, Croce tended to sacralize the work of art, it no 
longer having the least to do with a national-popular vision of cul- 
ture. 


On the contrary, given this view of the literary work (which is 
closely linked to ‘‘capolavorismo”’ or to the exclusive study of 
“‘quality”’ literature), one might say that Gramsci studied literature 
from below by including its social and historical dimensions within 
the scope of his analyses, thus making them an indissoluble part of 
the aesthetic dimension. One of the ways he recovers this relation- 
ship for literary criticism is by returning to De Sanctis. ‘‘De Sanctis’ 
criticism is militant, not ‘frigidly’ aesthetic and pertains to a period 
of cultural struggles . . . . It is a pleasure to experience in him the 
impassioned fervour of one who is committed, one who has strong 
moral and political convictions,’? Gramsci writes (p. 2188). Further 
on he adds: ‘‘In short, the type of literary criticism peculiar to the 
philosophy of praxis is offered by De Sanctis, not by Croce... . it 
must fuse the struggle for a new culture (i.e., for a new humanism) 
and the criticism of customs, feelings and world views with aesthetic 
or purely artistic criticism’”’ (p. 2188). 


In De Sanctis these two levels are organically one; artistic values 
are functional for him insofar as they are intrinsically related to 
extra-artistic values. Gramsci says that in De Sanctis, ‘‘Analyses of 
content and the criticism of the ‘structure’ of works, that is, the logi- 
cal, historical and current coherence of the mass of artistically repre- 
sented feelings, are connected to this cultural struggle’’ (p. 2188). I 
have already hinted at this broader cultural struggle within which 
Gramsci placed the discipline of literary criticism; the macroanalyti- 
cal category that serves as the foundation of his sociological ap- 
proach to literature in that it is at the base of the struggle for a new 
cultural hegemony was borrowed from De Sanctis: the national-pop- 
ular category. Before clarifying this, however, I would like to 
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sharpen the conirast between Croce and Gramsci on this crucial 
point. In 1938 a number of young men who paid a visit to Croce 
were paternally counseled by him not to gei themselves in trouble. 
“Study! Study!”’ he told them.'° In 1938 Gramsci was already dead, 
but by then he had already stated his preference: ‘‘De Sanctis fought 
ex nove for the creation of an advanced national culture is 
Italy . . .”’ (p. 2188). According to Gramsci, De Sanctis sought to 
create a new attitude towards the popular classes and a new concept 
of the “‘national.’? In this lies his ‘‘democratic spirituality”’ 
(p. 1122}, quite removed from Croce’s individualist and antihistori- 
cal aesthetic position (pp. 1686-87). Gramsci, of course, reasoned 
from the opposite position: “If one cannot think of the individual 
apart from society, and thus if one cannot think of any individual 
who is not historically conditioned, it is evident that every individ- 
ual, including the artist and all of bis activities, cannot be thought of 
apart from society, a specific society’’ (p. 1686). 

Gramsci picked up De Sanctis’ call for “‘a going to the peopie,”’ 
an andare al popolo, and in this respect De Sanctis served as 
Gramsci’s model. Gramsci writes: 


The premise of the new literature cannot but be historical, politica! and 
popular. It must aim at elaborating that which already is, whether po- 
litically or in some other way does not matter. What does maiter, though, is 
that it sink its roots into the Aurmwus of popular culture as it is, with its tastes 
and tendencies and with its moral and intellectual world, even if it is back- 
ward and conventional. (p. 1822) 


Though De Sanctis had a national-popular direction, as is evident in 
his predilection for the populism of Emile Zola, Gramsci is not 
calling for a literal return to, or methodological reassumption of De 
Sanctis’ cultural historiography. It is more a question of an attitudi- 
nal similarity (p. 2185).'' When one examines their respective con- 
ceptions of the nature of cultural organization and those of the 
national-popular category, this becomes quite clear. 


The Struggle for a New Cultural Hegemony 


In each thinker the national-popular category is strictly de- 
pendent on how he conceives the transfermation of society, Gramsci 


A jello, Intelletuali e PCH, p. 40. 
‘See Scalia, Critica, letteratura ..., p. 49; of p. 51 he lists what Gramsci 
actually takes from De Sanctis. 
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developing a Marxist and class-oriented approach, De Sanctis rely- 
ing upon a progressive and democratic historiography informed by 
aspecis of Hegelian idealism.'? In other words, and this perspective 
controls his monumental Storia della letteratura italiana, in De 
Sanctis’ work there are implications of a historical necessity (an or- 
ganic unfolding of an immanent rationality) by which the present is 
privileged as the optimal moment of a continuous and teleological 
growth process—a nineteenth-century Romantic perspective. 
Gramsci, on the other hand, based his tactics for a new cultural 
hegemony on the philosophy of praxis, his version of dialectical 
materialism similar to that of the early Marx, the Theses on 
Feuerbach, the 1844 manuscripts, and the preface to the Critique of 
Political Economy. Briefly, Gramsci describes it as follows: 


The philosophy of praxis certainly derives from an immanentist con- 
ception of reality, but only to the extent that it is purified of every specu- 
lative aroma and is reduced to pure history or historicity or to a pure 
humanism . . . . The philosophy of praxis is the historicist conception of 
reality, which is freed from every residue of transcendence and theology 
even in their latest speculative incarnation; Crocean idealist historicism fand 
he might have included De Sanctis had he examined his historiography as he 
had Croce’s] still remains in the speculative-theological phase. (p. 1226)" 


There is no spiritualized version of history in Gramsci’s thought 
and no ideal law of development to which one might submit a mate- 
rialist strata, as there is in De Sanctis. On the contrary, history is a 
question of ‘‘cultural politics’’ (p. 2193) based on a class-structured 
vision of society. This politics calls for a struggle and its protagonists 
are the subaltern popular classes. It is from their point of view, 
which Gramsci calls national-popular, that he derived his perspec- 
tive. In Italy there has traditionally beén a purely bookish concept of 
culture (p. 706), and the concept of “‘national’’ has generally been 
linked to it. While Italian intellectuals were involved in elaborating 
this culture, the people preferred to read foreign writers and sub- 
mitted themselves to their moral and intellectual hegemony 


’*For an excellent critique of De Sanctis’ historiography, see Guido Guglielmi, 
Da De Sanctis a Gramsci: il linguaggio della critica (Bologna: I] Mulino, 1976), 
pp. 124-30. 

“As L. Gruppi writes in his introduction to J/ materialismo storico e la filosofia 
di B. Croce (Rome: Editori Riuniti, 1971), ‘It must never be forgotten that 
Gramsci’s research, even where it seems quite ‘disinterested,’ is actually the research 
of a revolutionary, a politician, a party man” (p. XXXIV). 
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(p. 2117). Consequently, there was and is no deep connection in 
Italy between these two classes, between the intellectuals and ihe 
people. Gramsci writes: 


The lay forces have failed in their historical task as educators and elabora- 
tors of the intellect and the moral conscience of the people-nation, They 
have been incapable of satisfying the intellectual needs of the people pre- 
cisely because they have failed to represent a lay culture, because they were 
unable to elaborate a modern “‘humanism”’ capable of permeating even the 
coarsest and most uneducated classes, as was necessary from ihe national 
point of view, and because they wished to remain tied to an obsolete world 
of caste, clearly individualistic, abstract and incan. (pp. 2118-19) 


Gramsci traced this situation back to the Renaissance and 
pointed out that in Italy, unlike other European countries in this 
respect, there was no Reformation, no going to the people (p. 1030). 
This explained why there was no national literature. No wonder, 
then, that Gramsci chose De Sanctis, “the greatest critic Europe ever 
had’’'* and for whom culture meant a ‘‘coherent, integral and 
nationwide ‘view of life and man,’ a ‘lay religion,’ a philosophy that 
has become ‘culture,’ that is, one that has generated an ethic, a life- 
style and an individual and civil pattern of behaviour’’ (pp. 2185- 
86). No wonder, either, that Croce became the symbol of the tra- 
ditional intellectual who is responsible for the cultural and political 
backwardness of the masses. By separating the moral and artistic 
moments as Croce did, the relations between Yterature and its cul- 
tural context are made nominal. Gramsci even used Croce to combat 
Croce here. Noting that the latter wanted an art equa! to that of the 
Renaissance, he retorted that this can only be brought about by 
fighting for a new culture, a new moral life, and a new way of seeing 
reality, which will then necessarily stir up ‘‘new artists” (p- 2192). 
He then quotes Croce: ‘‘Poetry does iiot generate poetry. Partheno- 
genesis is out of place here’’ (p. 733). Gramsci’s reply is this: 


Actually, this observation could have been derived from historical 
materialism. Literature does not generate literature, anid so on, that is, ide- 
ologies do not create ideologies .... They are not generated through 
‘“‘narthenogenesis”? but through the intervention of the ‘“‘masculinc’’ 
element, history, and the revolutionary activity which creaics the ‘‘new 
man’’, that is, new social relationships. <p. 733) 


1a 


Gramsci, ‘‘La luce che si é spento.”” Grido del popolo, November 20, 1915. 
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Gramsci was also quite specific as to the identity of this mas- 
culine element—a new social group with a hegemonic attitude 
(p. 2192). This is worth repeating lest one mistake the self-conscious 
and critical cultural politics of specific historical subjects with a 
spontaneous and naturalistic evolutionary process. According to 
Gramsci, culture requires organization, inner discipline, and a 
heightened awareness of one’s historical reality. '* It demands a new 
world view and a new class-consciousness, all this being preliminary 
to the creation of a new and socialist block. 

As for cultural politics, one must not get the impression that a 
new art can be created on command or by prescribing specific cre- 
ative rules. Gramsci was most explicit on this point: 


The battlefield for the creation of a new civilization is, instead, ab- 
solutely mysterious, absolutely characterized by the unforeseeable and the 
unexpected. Having passed from capitalist power to workers’ power, the 
factory will continue to produce the same materials that it produces today. 
But in what way and under what forms will poetry, drama, the novel, 
music, painting, and moral linguistic works be born? It is not a material fac- 
tory that produces these works. It cannot be reorganized according to a plan 
that the workers have the power to carry out, nor can the production of it be 
established Statistically for the satisfaction of immediate, controllable, and 
fixable needs. Nothing in this field is foreseeable except this general 
hypothesis: there wil! be a proletarian culture (a civilization) totally dif- 
ferent from the bourgeois one and in this field, too, class distinctions will be 
shattered. '* 


I have quoted at length here so that one can see how far Gramsci was 
from the bureaucratic vision of socialist realism.'’ One needs many 


“Gramsci, Scritti giovanili (Turin: Einaudi, 1958), pp. 22-26. 

'*Gramsci, Marxismo e letteratura, ed. Manacorda, p. 334. 

"In a recent article by Thomas R. Bates entitled “I concetto di ‘cultura 
nazionalpopolare’ in Gramsci,’’ Storia contemporanea, No. 3 (June 1978), 
pp. 531-45, there is an overemphasis on the political aspect in Gramsci’s cultural 
strategy. The implication is that Gramsci’s approach to culture is Stalinist. This is 
inaccurate, since Bates has ignored key texts. I will mention here the recent volume 
Attualita di Gramsci (Milan: II Saggiatore, 1977), which contains more informed 
views: especially Giorgio Nardone’s essay, “Politica e cultura in Gramsci’? and 
Christine Buci-Glucksmann’s essay, ‘‘Egemonia e teoria dello Stato in Gramsci.’’ 
The concept of hegemony presupposes Pluralism and a liberal-democratic concep- 
tion of government. Cf. Lo Piparo’s book Lingua, intelletuali, egemonia in 
Gramsci (Bari: Laterza, 1979), pp. 137-49: Lo Piparo, in fact, shows convincingly 
that Gramsci’s concept of hegemony is not so much derived from Lenin as from the 
linguistic concept of ““prestige.’” 
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strategies in the struggle for a new cultura! hegersony; no single pro- 
gressive strategy will do (p. 1821). Furthermore, Gramsci rejected 
Lenin’s primacy of the political and substitutes for it the primacy of 
civil society, where the cultura} and politica} levels meet. As Nardone 
says, this is Gramsci’s great discovery.'® The struggle for a new cul- 
tural hegemony concerns, above all, civil society, not the state, and 
calls for an active consensus of the people whe are the real base of 
power. Consequently, the Gramscian concept of hegemony is not i6 
the least equatable to a governmental instrument mostly because It is 
based on popular initiative. A passive revolution, in which there is a 
dictatorship without hegemony, tends to discount the people and to 
rely on governmental force and bureaucracy to remain in power 
(p. 1823). This was true of Stalinism. According to Gramsci, 
though, the state derives its power from civil society and not vice 
versa. Otherwise, the most a government could hope for would te 
the passive consent of the people based on the use of force. 


The National-Popular Category 


Keeping in mind this emphasis on civil society as the arena of 
the struggle for a new cultural hegemony, one should next tum to 
Gramsci’s definition of the national-popular category, which is 
more immediately within the scope of his sociology of literature, and 
see how he used it in specific instances. At first, it seems that the 
category merely indicates an abstract aspiration insofar as it stands 
for that which Italian culture has always lacked. In his historical 
analyses of the Italian intellectual, Gramsci noted that culture has 
traditionally had a cosmopolitan and elitist direction in ltaly. The in- 
tellectuals had little to do with the people and formed a caste of their 
own; they represented the nation, not the people. Therefore, when 
Gramsci defines the national-popular consciousness as ‘fa deep- 
seated bond of democratic solidarity between the governing intellec- 
tuals and the popular masses”’ (p- 2212), the category seeims to have 
a purely negative precision: this writer is not organically tied to the 
people, thus his efforts are yoluntaristic; or that writer is antisocial 
and individualistic in his perspeciive.’? There is, surely, this side to 
the category, but there is also a positive side. 


'’Nardone, ‘Politica e cultura in Gramsci,” in Attualita di Gramsci, p. 98. 

‘Although Gramsci derived the national-popular category from De Sanctis, he 
tied the notion to a class-structured view of society, thereby making it usable at a 
methodological level. Furthermore, for De Sanctis Greek art is the ideal mode! for a 
national-popular literature, which is not true of Gramsci. For an extended dis- 
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A new literature must sink its roots into popular culture and, as 
we shall see, on one level this means simply that Gramsci preferred 
the world view of a Dostoevsky or a Tolstoy to others, even though 
he is ready to judge an “‘antinational-popular” work on its artistic 
merits, apart from a cultural critique. But this is jumping ahead. 
Gramsci preferred to use this category to give direction to the project 
of social and cultural transformation, in which a going-to-the- 
people is called for. It does not, however, provide a mandate for a 
specific literary content, even if the best artists do have a universal or 
nationa!-popular appeal (p. 1686). Gramsci offers one a further clue 
when he writes: 


Concretely, ‘‘genuine’’ and ‘fundamental’? humanity can mean only 
one thing in the artistic field: “‘historicity,’’ that is, the “‘national-popular’’ 
character of the writer, but in the broad sense of ‘‘sociality,’’ which can also 
be taken in the artistic sense so long as the social group that is being ex- 
pressed is historically alive and the social connection not of an immediate 
“‘practico-political’’ nature. In other words, it must not be predicatory and 
moralistic, but historical and ethico-political. (pp. 2247-48) 


As it is used here the term seems to describe a dynamic, a relation be- 
tween artist and people who share the same world view. Gramsci 
also seems to favor a realist perspective in the broad sense, not in 
terms of content but in terms of language and the writer’s attitude 
towards the national-popular masses, which informs the literary 
work’s structure. 

In his historical and linguistic notes he pointed out that “in 
many languages ‘national’ and ‘popular’ are either synonymous or 
nearly so (they are in Russian, in German, where volkisch has an 
even more intimate meaning of race, and in the Slavic languages in 
general; in France the meaning of ‘national’ already includes a more 
politically elaborated notion of ‘popular’ because it is related to the 
concept of ‘sovereignty’. . .”’ (p. 2116). In Italy, of course, the two 
terms do not coincide. This led Gramsci to observe that Italian 
writers do not share the feelings of the people at a deep existential 
level. Historically, they referred to the people as ‘‘gli umili’? (lit- 
erally, the humble ones). He then shows how Manzoni’s aristocratic 
Catholicism prevented him from having a national-popular attitude 
towards the people, whom he treats with paternal and jocular pity. 
Because of Manzoni’s unwitting assumption of superiority towards 
them, Gramsci observes that the characters who represent the people 
in Manzoni have no inner life, no deep moral personality. Evidently, 
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a woman must have an incomc of 100.000 francs before she cau have 
an inner life of her own.” In short, Manzoni shows no deep love for 
his lowly characters; they are merely a theoretical problem for the 
historical novel. He is Catholic in a couniry that has gone through 
the Counter-Reformation. Perhaps this is why Gramsci accused him 
of a ‘‘Jesuitic popularesque paternajism.”” Tolstoy and Dostoevsky 
offer positive examples, both having a democratic attitude towards 
the people rather than a condescending pity for them. li comparing 
the world views of Tolstoy and Manzoni, Gramsci notes that the for- 
mer intends the gospel democratically and believes that God is in- 
carnate in the people. For Tolstoy, they are the source of he moral 
and rejigious life. 


The Function of the Literary Critic 
as Organic Intellectual 


If there were few momenis of a natignal-popular culture in 
Italy, it is cbvious why Gramsci’s macroanalytical categories pertain 
io a theory of transition, a period of struggle. Since the new culture 
does not exist, one must fight for it anid it is the category of hcgem- 
ony that provides the theoretical space for describing the strategy of 
“going io the people.” It is within this hegemonic struggle that the 
intellectuals have a special role. “World views cannet but be elab- 
orated by eminent minds, but ‘reality’ is expressed by the ‘humble’ 
peopie, by simple souls,”’ Gramsci explains (p. 2245). A new cultiire 
or world view, though, clearly reguires a new kind of intellectual, 
different from the bourgeois or Crocear figure responsible for draw- 
ing up an anti-democratic theory of Italian culture. Gramsci de- 
scribes this bourgeois model in the following way: 


One must get out of the habit of conceiving culture as encyclopedic 
knowledge. According to this perspective, rian is nothing but a receptacle 
to be filled and stowed with empirical data, ugly and disconnected facts 
which he must then file away in his brain as in the columns of a dictionary. 


cussion of De Sanctis’ use of this category. s¢¢ Guglielmi’s book Da De Sanctis a 
Gramsci, pp. 16-19. A critical study of Grasmsci’s category of the nationa)-pepular 
can be found in Alberto Asor Rosa’s Scrittori ¢ popolo, il pogulisme nelia lettera- 
tura italiana contemporanee (Rome: Savelli, 1955), esp. pp. 208-22, where he also 
discusses Gramsci’s debt to V. Gioberti for this category and that of the role of the 
intellectual and his concept of culture. 

*Quaderni, pp. 895-96, but also pp. 402-3 (Manzoni), 2244-47 (Tolstoy), 
1696, 2112 (Dostoevsky). 
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Then, whenever the chance comes up, he will be able to respond to the var- 
ious stimuli of the outside world. This form of culture is really harmful, es- 
pecially for the proletariat. It only serves to create misfits, people who think 
that they are superior to the rest of humanity because they have memorized 
a given quantity of facts and dates which they rattle off whenever possible 
to build up a barrier between themselves and others .. . . This, however, is 
not culture but pedantry, not intelligence but intellect, and one is quite right 
in reacting against it,?! 


With this struggle for a new world view and for the redefinition 
of the traditional role of the intellectual comes the redefinition of lit- 
erary criticism and the role of the critic. The literary critic is now 
aware of his civil function. Since he is no longer ‘‘above’’ society or 
“‘outside’’ of it, he naturally joins the struggle for a new world view, 
granted he aligns himself with the subaltern classes. Contrary to the 
bourgeois literary critic, he sees the consequences of his inextricable 
position within civil society. In other words, he is ready to take up 
the functions that are his as a result of his re-contextualization. This 
does not mean in the Jeast that he must abandon his particular lit- 
erary discipline, as will-become evident when I discuss the unity of 
the cultural and literary levels; rather, it means that he recovers the 
wholeness of his discipline, which was split in the bourgeois cultural 
world view. Gramsci’s literary critic, then, operates within the ide- 
ological horizon of the national-popular category and in this way he 
is able to win back his critical and moral function, having returned 
to a dialectical notion of culture. 

A number of consequences follow: he no longer considers the 
literary work ahistorically; he no longer seeks intuitively to identify 
immutable transcendent values in so-called “original’’ literary 
works. This for precise reasons. As an organic intellectual, the critic 
himself is involved in scientifically organizing the spontaneity of the 
subaltern classes.?? It is his task to clarify their cultural possibilities 
in the light of their concrete historical situation and, by maintaining 
a living unity with them (his organic and collective function), to help 
to transform the bourgeois capitalist organization of culture. 
Gramsci writes, ‘‘Actually, every critic feels he belongs to a par- 
ticular organization of culture that functions as a unit’? (p. 2231). It 
is this very self-consciousness, by the way, that led Gramsci as lit- 


"Gramsci, Scritti giovanili, pp. 22-26. 
“For a further discussion, see Petronio’s article in Gramsci e la cultura con- 
temporanea, p. 301; Guglielmi, Da De Sanctis .. . » pp. 129-36. 
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erary critic to organize and analyze a wriier’s world view (pp. 2232, 
A19-A420}. Even the aristocratic critic who believes that his center is 
in himself rather than in 2 collective and structured class belongs toa 
precise cultural organization originating in the Enlightenment and 
Romantic periods and having a specific capitalist base in the division 
of labor. In Italy this elitist vision was best represented by Croce, 
whose literary criticism is too narrowly limited to ‘“‘artistic’’ WOIKS, 
according to Gramsci. Referring to Croce’s Poesia e non poesia 
(1923), he says that if one’s primary concern is merely to distinguish 
between ‘‘poetry”’ and “‘non-poetry,’? one will end up with a con- 
sistently negative criticism. Criticism must always have a positive 
function, if not artistic then cultural. He adds: 


It would be absurd to pretend that the literature of a country is capabvle 
of producing a The Betrothed or a Sepoleri once a year o7 ever every tei 
years. That is why normal critical activity cavmot but have a predominantly 
“cultural”? character. It cannot but be 3 criticism of “‘trends,’’ unless it 
carry out a continuous Massacre. {p. 2230) 


Given this redefinition of the task of literary criticisyn, the critic 
musi also know a great deal of history (p. 2191). It is not enough to 
know literature alone. Gramsci says that the critic must also be inter - 
ested in the commercial aspects of @ book’s success and understand 
how literary prizes function. Gramsci’s own interest in bestsellers, 
detective aovels, thrillers, and popular literature in general indicates 
what he considered to be other important areas of literary criticism. 
He was, for example, an enthusiastic reader of Chesterton, Eugéne 
Sue, and Jules Verne, to name only a few. He was intensely con- 
cerned with creating an “‘enlightenied”’ reading public as well, and 
this led him to analyze current taste in order to understand the ‘“‘phi- 
losophy of the epoch: ”’ 


The question of why and how a literature is popular. ‘“‘Beauty”’ is not 
enough. There must be a specific moral and intellectual content that is the 
elaborated and finished expression of a given public, i.e., the nation-people 
in a certain phase of its historical developreent. Literature must be simul- 
tanecusly a current element of civilization and 2 work of art. (p. 2113) 


Gramsci’s emphasis on the importance of the national-popular 
category for literary criticism also indicates the tone of his reaction 


to the phenomenon of “Brescianism’”’ in Italian literature. Fr. 
Bresciani was a Catholic priest who wrote popular novels ifi which 
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were expressed all the reactionary elements that Gramsci opposed: a 
caste spirit, an antidemocratic and anti-national-popular attitude, 
individualistic values, a propagandistic and rhetorical style 
(pp. 2232, 2198ff.). This type of literature provided Gramsci with a 
negative pole for judging specific works. 


Form and Content, a Question of “‘Historicity”’ 


In turning to what I prefer to call Gramsci’s microanalytical 
categories, insofar as they deal specifically with the Jittérarité of a 
work rather than with its englobing elements, I want to stress how 
functional and antidogmatic they are. The complexity implicit in his 
approach lies precisely in his having rejected the a priori systems not 
only of socialist realism but also of Crocean idealism, as is evident in 
the form-content distinction which he took from Croce. According 
to Gramsci, the two terms are clearly one reality but, in the light of 
his double polemic with Croce and Bucharin, it is not a mystery why 
on a tactical level he chose to distinguish between them. He wanted 
to give the ‘‘artistic’’ level its due (thus correcting Bucharin’s 
mechanistic approach to literature) but to recognize the broader cul- 
tural level ignored by Croce. 

“Given the principle that one should look only for the artistic 
character of the work of art, this does not in the least prevent one 
from investigating the mass of feelings and the attitude towards life 
that circulate in the work of art itself,’’ Gramsci says (p. 1793). He 
immediately adds, ‘Excluded is the idea that a work is beautiful be- 
cause of its moral and political content and not already for its form, 
with which the abstract content is fused and identified.’”? Here 
Gramsci makes use of the form-content tension polemically, to de- 
fend the larger dialectical relation between the cultural and the spe- 
cifically literary levels. If the macroanalytical categories allow 
Gramsci to identify the literary work’s historicity, the microanalyti- 
cal categories allow him to defend it as an aesthetic component in- 
trinsic to the work itself, since the two levels of categories are the- 
oretically homogeneous: 


Can one speak of a priority of content over form? One can in this 
sense: the work of art is a process and changes of content are also changes 
of form.... Therefore, ‘‘form’’ and “content”? have a “‘historical’’ 
meaning besides an ‘‘aesthetic”’ one. ‘Historical’? form means a specific 
language, just as “‘content”’ indicates a specific way of thinking that is not 
only historical... . (pp. 1737-38) 
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Questions of form, of technique, necd io be referred back to 
their concrete historical context, which demands a macroanalytical 
(or ‘‘cultural-political’’) ievel of theory if one hopes fo answer them. 
The work is no tabula rasa then, but is structured by already deter- 
minate values that are themselves constantly being restructured and 
destructured. One is now a far cry from seeing the literary work as a 
window!ess monad only approachable in an intuitive and irrational 
way. In contrast to their metahistovica! and normative status in 
Croce, form and content are historicized in Grarasci. Tlie tension be- 
tween these dimensions is dialectically open, since history (on the 
theoretical side, the mental categories making up the world view of 
various social classes) is an irrepressible interna! factor of the work 
and can be functionally linked to the very expressive devices (ideolo- 
gical codes, literary models, language} used ia shaping it. There is no 
longer a static, a priori relation between form (as expression} and 
content (as impression) as there is in Croce (see his Estetica of 1992), 
since their relationship is now dialectical and thus subject to change. 
Together they compose a single ‘‘process.”’ Conseguently, and this 
view is very close to the one expressed ini Jan Mukarovsky’s // signi- 
ficato dell’estetica,** not only does the aesthetic dimension itself 
change. but the techniques and the linguistic components that per- 
tain to it have semantic value by the very fact that this dimension is 
part of a single process. This extremely functional perspective al- 
lowed Gramsci to recover the cognitive side of literature, as Galvano 
Della Volpe noted and then developed in his own aesthetic investi- 
gations. According to Gramsci, content is net a given milieu but the 
writer’s attitude towards the latter, and attitude determines style and 
technique (p. 943). ‘‘In this context ‘technical’ stands fer the means 
by which the moral content, the moral conflict of the novel, the 
poem, or the drama is made comprehensible in the most immediate 
and dramatic way possible,”’ Gramsci writes (p. 586). To confirm 
the ristoricity of cultural creations and the need of a sociology of lit- 
erature, he adds: ‘“The nature of what is ‘interesting’ [in art] changes 
according to individuals or social groups or the crowd in general. It 
is, then, a cultural aspect and not an artistic one. But is it therefere 
completely extraneous fo art, completely separate from it?”’ 
(p. 586). The question Is, of course, rhetorical. In Gramsci’s most 
celebrated treatment of literary form, though, the term he prefers to 
use is ‘‘structure’’ and it concerns his analysis of canto X of the ‘‘In- 


Jan Mukarovsky, ff significato dell’estetice (Turin: Einaudi. 1973). 
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ferno”’ of The Divine Comedy, in which he refutes Croce’s distinc- 
tion between ‘‘poetry’’ and “non-poetry”’ elaborated in La poesia di 
Dante, which Gramsci read in prison (pp. 516~529).7* Croce saw 
Dante’s poem as a collection of lyrical passages while the structure is 
considered nonpoetic. In other words, to arrive at the ‘‘real’’ Divine 
Comedy requires only the right discriminatory principles and the 
critic’s application of them, a speculative exercise or, in Gramsci’s 
opinion, a massacre. Gramsci argued that without structure there is 
no poetry. The structure too, therefore, has poetic value. In his view 
the canto’s structure ought to have led to a more precise aesthetic 
evaluation since the dramatic action is provided by the structure. 
Gramsci concludes, “It appears to me that this interpretation vitally 
impairs Croce’s thesis on the poetry and the structure of The Divine 
Comedy, ’”5 


The Unity of the Cultural and Literary Levels 


Even more important than his use of the word ‘‘structure,”’ still 
a Crocean derivation, Gramsci developed a linguistic base for the 
form-content process, which also served to legitimize the larger unity 
between the cultural and artistic levels or, in methodological terms, 
between the macroanalytical and the microanalytical levels. This lin- 
guistic dimension has only recently been studied in depth by Franco 
Lo Piparo in his book Lingua, intelletuali, ezemonia in Gramsci, but 
without working out the consequences for Gramsci’s contribution to 
the sociology of literature.?° If Gramsci separated the artistic from 
the political-cultural levels, it was only to stress their dialectical ten- 
sion and not their dualism. Again and again he writes such things as, 
““One must, therefore, study the history of culture and not literary 
history or, better, literary history as a part or an aspect of a broader 
history of culture’’ (p. 1740). With Croce in mind, he states, “‘All 
this to indicate that in reality purely aesthetic ‘taste,’ if it can be con- 
sidered primary as the form and activity of the spirit, is not so prac- 
tically, that is, in the chronological sense’’ (p. 731). As a final ex- 


**See Gugliclmi’s chapter on Canto X in Da De Sanctis ... . 

Gramsci, Lettere dal carcere, 21 Sept. 1931, p. 173. 

**Lo Piparo’s book is excellent in treating Gramsci’s use of the linguistic essays 
of Ascoli (his Proemio), Bartoli, Manzoni, Croce and some French scholars and the 
relationship between Gramsci’s linguistic notes and such other categories as 
hegemony, the national-popular category, folklore, the role of the intellectual and 
the state. 
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ample, there is his distinction between admiring and loving a titerary 
work, which is perhaps one of the clearest indications of the »wo 
levels: 


Perhaps | have differentiated aesthetic enjoyment from the positive 
evaluation of artistic beauty, that is, enthusiasm for the work of art as such, 
from moral enthusiasm, from participation in the artist’s ideological world. 
This distinction seems to me correct, critically speaking. Aesthetically, | can 
admire Tolstoy’s War and Peace and net share in the bock’s ideological 
essence.”’ 


Since Gramsci had no interest in building a model of literary 
criticism in which his various categories and levels would have been 
formally related, it is not readily apparent that the passage from one 
level to the other is ordered. This ordering is implicit, however, and 
one catches sight of it in such passages as these: ‘* ‘aesthetic’ ideals, 
related to specific cultures, change”’ (p. 739); ‘‘a work of art is the 
more ‘artistically’ popular the sore its emotional, cultural, ana 
moral content adheres to national morality, culture, and feelings, 
and these are not meant as something static but as a continually de- 
veloping process. Immediate contact between reader and writer oc- 
curs when the unity of form and content is preceded in the reader by 
the unity of the poetic world and that of his emotions” (pp. 731-32). 

One can detect in such statemeniis Gramsci’s assumption of a 
formal homogeneity between the macroanalytical and the microana- 
lytical levels of his categories. One can find an explicit treatment of 
just such a homogeneity in Gramsci’s refiections on language, in 
which he established a material base for metaphor and gave the most 
convincing reasons for a Marxist sociology ef literature, 


The Material Base of Mctaphor: 
Language, Literature, and Werld View 


Looking back over Gramscian criticism, I find it incredible that 
his linguistic interests and their centrality net onty to his early intel- 
lectual development but also to the prison notebooks have been al- 
most completely ignored. Nor has any attempt been made to trace 
the influence of his linguistic notes on his other maior categories, let 
alone on his sociological approach to literature. Only with Franco 
Lo Piparo’s book has this lacuna been pointed ont and partially ful- 


27Gramsci, Lettere dal carcere, 5 Sept. 1932, p. 239. 
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filled,’* although the author did not relate the consequences of his 
research to Gramsci’s literary criticism. I have already quoted 
Gramsci’s letter to Tania, dated 19 March 1927, and the scheme of 
his first prison notebook, in which his linguistic interests are promi- 
nent, but Lo Piparo is even more explicit in declaring that the head 
of the Italian working class was born and died a linguist, Notebook 
29 (his last) being a study on the theory of language. For two years, 
from 1911 to 1912, Gramsci studied glottology under Matteo Bartoli 
at the University of Turin and, since he was his best student, 
Gramsci even typed up Bartoli’s lecture notes. In 1918 in the socialist 
newspaper Avanti!, Gramsci wrote, ‘‘As a student I am preparing 
my graduate thesis on the history of the language, trying to apply to 
this research the critical method of historical materialism.’’ Indeed, 
it was Bartoli who pointed Gramsci to his professor of Marxism in 
1913, and a fellow student during the 1916-1918 period said that he 
considered Gramsci more of a philologist than a revolutionary. Ac- 
cording to Lo Piparo, Gramsci built a social theory of language and 
a materialist theory of culture simultaneously.”* In his letter of 
March 19, 1927, Gramsci himself says that a methodological and 
theoretical study of comparative linguistics and his other interests 
are homogeneous. His notes on linguistics, then, should provide a 
formal base for joining the two methodological levels of his literary 
criticism, without which a sociology of literature would be im- 
possible. 

“But linguists study languages precisely because they are not 
art, but ‘the material’ of art, because languages are social products, 
the cultural expression of a given people,’’ Gramsci writes (p. 738). 
As a phenomenon of the collectivity, language is socially and his- 
torically determinate. There is no parthenogenesis here, either. The 
people do not compose a homogeneous cultural collectivity since 
they are subject to class divisions and belong to various social 
groups: 


At most, it can be said that every being who speaks has his own per- 
sonal language, that is, his own way of thinking and feeling. In its various 
levels, culture unifies a greater or lesser number of individuals, who under- 
stand each other in varying degrees, into numerous strata in relative speak- 
ing contact with each other. These make up the sociohistorical differences 
and distinctions that are reflected in common language... . (p. 1330) 

**] am deeply indebted to Lo Piparo’s book, which, I believe, will prove to bea 
seminal contribution to Gramsci studies. 

**Lo Piparo, pp. 10, xi, 262. 
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According io Gramsci, new social classes thai emerge into his- 
tory introduce sew ways of thinking and new linguistic usages. Each 
group or sacial class, one might say. has its own language (p. 730), 
just as each class is potentially capable of producing a world view. In 
fact, every particular language contains elements of a world view 
(pp. 730, 1377, 644). Since no social group or class is an autone- 
mous producer of culture, though, its level of siratification alsc re- 
flects a linguistic stratification. Gramsci writes: 


This means that alongside or, better, beneath ihe cosmopclitan expres- 
sion ef musical, pictorial, and other types of languages. there is @ More i¢- 
stricted, more ‘‘national-popular’’ and deeper cultural substance. What is 
more: the grades of this language are different; there is a national-popular 
grade (and often, before this, a provincia! -dialectal-folkloric grade}, then 
the grade of a specific “civilization” that can be created empirically by re- 
ligious tradition... and also, in the modern world, by a definite ‘‘po- 
litical-cultural current.”’ (p. 2194) 


It follows that the struggle for a new cultural hegemony, for the 
world view of socialism, is tied to the question of the language.*° 
After his remarks on the various linguistic grades that can be found 
in cultural expressions, Gramsci adds, ‘‘These observations are lii- 
dispensable for establishing a strategy of culture and they are fund- 
amental for a cultural strategy of the popular masses’’ (p. 2195). 

If languages are a phenomenon of the collectivity that express 
world views, and the world views of the collectivity are strictly linked 
to social classes; if language is necessarily the writer’s ‘‘material 
base”? and the writer himself cannot ve conceived apart from a spe- 
cific, class-composed social context, then there is a dialectical 
homogeneity between Gramsci’s macroanalytical and microanalyti- 
cal levels, between his cultural politics and his purely ‘‘artistic’’ lit- 
erary criticism. This is true primarily on the basis of a re-evaluation 
of the importance of his notes ou language. Not only is the collective 
phenomenon of language a microcosm of social reality but, accord- 
ing to L.o Piparo, language is an isomorphic image of the macro-so- 
cial in Gramsei:*' 


Let us consider particular philosophies as world views but reject the 
notion that philosophical activity invalves an “individual” elaboration of 


Gramsci, Marxism e letteratura, ed. Manacorda, p. 204. 
“Lo Piparo. pp. 246. 248. 
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systematically coherent concepts. Instead let us consider it particularly in 
terms of a cultural struggle to transform the popular ‘‘mind’’ and in terms 
of diffusing philosophical innovations that will prove to be ‘‘historically 
true’’ to the extent that they become concretely (that is, historically) and so- 
cially universal. Given this, the question of the language and languages 
must be ‘‘technically’’ placed in the foreground . . . . Language also means 
culture and philosophy (although at the level of common sense) and, there- 
fore, “‘language’’ as a fact is actually a multiplicity of more or less or- 
ganically coherent and coordinated facts. (p. 1330) 


The Gramscian category that best deals with this view of lan- 
guage as the mental habit of the collectivity is that of world view, 
since it provides for an isomorphic relation between language and 
society at the methodological level. This same category also acts asa 
fulcrum for interpreting cultural creations in that it dialectically en- 
globes them. It is through an analysis of a particular world view, a 
transindividual category, that one can explain the mental concepts 
that structure a literary work. One need only recall Gramsci’s defini- 
tion of form and content with respect to the literary work: historical 
form implies a specific language and content a specific way of think- 
ing. World view, then, is a crucial tool for describing this specific 
language and this specific way of thinking. It is precisely with this 
category that Gramsci’s method becomes validly sociological be- 
cause with it he could account for the cultural context of the writer 
and his artistic production. This implies a de-romanticization of the 
writer’s role, of course, in that an individual writer is historically 
original exactly to the extent that he maximizes the social qualities of 
life, apart from which he would be an idiot (p. 1719). Other idealist 
notions, such as ‘‘originality’? and “‘sincerity,’’ are also seen as 
products of a particular cultural world view and, consequently, are 
not to be taken as metaphysical or ahistorical! values. 


Gramsci writes: 


From this is deduced the importance that the “cultural moment”’ has in 
the sphere of practical (collective) activity: historical acts cannot but be 
performed by ‘‘collective man.” In other words, they presuppose the 
achievernent of a ‘‘socio-cultural unity’’ as a result of which a multiplicity 
of scattered wills, with a variety of aims, join together fora single purpose, 
by basing themselves on an equal and common world view... . The im- 
portance of the general linguistic question results from this situation, that 
is, the collective attainment of a single cultural ‘‘climate.”? (p. 1330-31) 
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It is through his linguistic foundation of ihe category of world view 
that Gramsci guaranteed the material base of artistic language, an 
accomplishment that anticipates the objectives that the French critic 
Lucien Goldmann, using the same macroanalytical category, sought 
for his genetic structuralist model of literary criticism in the late six- 
ties? “Every cultural expression, every mora! and intellectual ac- 
tivity, has its historically specific language: this language is aiso 
called ‘technique’ and ‘structure,’ ”’ Gramsci writes (p. 2193). Else- 
where he says: 


The work of art, though, also contains cther ‘historical’ elements be- 
sides its specific emotional and cultura! world. These pertain io language 
meant not only as a purely verbal expression that can be grammatically 
photographed in a given time and place, but also a sum tota! of inages and 
modes of expression that are not included in grammar. (p. 730) 


Even if Gramsci did not develop a semiotics of literature, by 
which his observations would have been elaborated in an even more 
scientifically rigorous way, the foundations for this contemporary 
discipline are evident in his notes. It was Galvano Della Voipe’s 
merit, especially in his 1960 volume Critica de! gusto, to have picked 
up Gramsci’s perspective as outlined above; insofar as Gramsci 
based his linguistic observations on the philosophy of praxis, on 
such categories as the national-popular, hegemony. and civil society, 
he constructed a bypass for dialectical criticiss to avoid the ultra- 
rationalist errors of structuralism. ‘‘ ‘Literary’ language is strictly 
tied to the life of a nation’s masses and is only developed slowly and 
molecularly,’ Gramsci says (p. 730). Elsewhere he says that “‘every 
work of art cannot but have a content, that is, cannot but be con- 
nected to a poetic world and this to a mora! and intellectual 
world...’ (p. 1777). Unlike the structuralist approach to liter- 
ature, then, Gramsci’s perspective preserved the ‘‘historicity’’ of art. 
its material base, by linking it to a social context and, more pre: 
cisely, to particular groups and sacial classes. From this sociologicat 
perspective alone linguistic innovations, which come from ‘‘below,”’ 
can be not only understood but also interpreted. With this overview 
of Gramsci’s contribution to the sociology of literature, one has an 
immediate frame for positioning Gramsci’s extensive interest in 
popular literature and folklore. 


2See my introductory essay to the volume Essays on Method in the Sociology 
of Literature, by Lucien Goldmann (St. Louis: Telos Press, 1980). 
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A New Definition of Folklore, the Subaltern World View 


When Gramsci’s notes on folklore were published in 1950, they 
helped to redefine the entire discipline, which until then was largely 
ordered along idealist lines.** Folklore was viewed in idyllic and pic- 
turesque terms and the people were seen through romantic categories 
as expressed in such spiritualistic notions as the ““people-soul’’ and 
the “‘people-nation.’’ Furthermore, there was a willed disjunction 
between cultural and social facts. 

The revolution that Gramsci brought about was the result of 
applying the categories discussed above to the field of folklore. He 
suggested that folklore should be studied as a world view that can be 
related to precise levels of society, those of the subaltern or domi- 
nated social classes. Gramsci writes, ““[T]he people themselves are 
not a homogeneous cultural collectivity but present numerous and 
variously combined cultural stratifications . . .”’ (p. 680). This vision 
of a class-divided society and the strict relationship between world 
views and social groups led Gramsci to position folklore within a 
context of contestation implicit in the objective conditions of the ex- 
ploited groups.** To put it in another way, since folklore is generated 
under particular living conditions (social-economic-political-cul- 
tural), it cannot but register the spontaneous confrontation between 
the real life-styles of the various classes. ‘‘Real’’ also means histori- 
cal here, so that the situation of these classes and their folkloric 
world view are not natural or incorrigible phenomena immutable in 
time. As Gramsci pointed out, though, the world view of the 
subaltern classes is implicit, asystematic, and unorganized, an un- 
digested agglomerate of fragments that often includes elements of 
past or archaic world views (p. 2312). This is the case ““because, by 


»The major books on Gramsci’s notes on folklore are the following: Alberto 
Mario Cirese, Intelletuali, folklore, istinto di classe (Turin: Einaudi, 1976); Cirese, 
Cultura, egemonia e culture subalterne (Palermo: Palumbo, 1978); Giuseppe 
Prestipino, La controversia estetica nel marxismo (Palermo: Palumbo, 1974); 
Gramsci, Arte e folklore, ed. Giuseppe Prestipino (Rome: Newton Compton, 1976); 
Antonio Carbonaro and Arnaldo Nesti, La cultura negata (Florence: Guaraldi, 
1975); Cultura popolare e marxismo, ed. Raffaele Rauty (Rome: Editori Riuniti, 
1976); L.M. Lombardi Satriani, Antropologia culturale (Florence: Guaraldi, 
1976). I am particularly indebted to the scholarship of Cirese and Prestipino. 

“See Satriani, Antropologia culturale, pp. 30-31. Given the kind of world 
view peculiar to the dominated, Satriani rightly points out that this conflictual or 
“‘progressive”’ level of folklore is largely implicit and unconscious. Cirese describes 
this implicit aspect as ‘‘class instinct,”’ a preconscious level of class self-awareness; 
cf. Cirese, Intelletuali, folklore, istinto di classe, pp. 113-18. 
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definition, the people (the sum total of the instrumental and 
subaltern classes of every form of society that has ever existed) cafi- 
not have elaborated systematic and politically organized and cen- 
tralized conceptions, given the contradictory development of these 
latter’ (p. 2312). It is necessarily the weak term of a coupling (foik- 
lore versus official culture) that carries with it a whole series of 
dichotomies. Cirese orders them into the following simplified 
scheme:** 


the folkloric VS the official culture 
(active or passive) vs (active cr passive} 
simple vs cultivated 
subaltern VS hegemonic 
disorganic vs organic 
fragmnentary VS integrated 
implicit VS explicit 


Cirese himself admits that the scheme is too rigid to characterize 
Gramsci’s position accurately. When Gramsci discusses ‘‘the moral- 
ity of the peaple,’’ he says, “Imperatives exist thai are much mere 
tenacious, stronger and more effective than those of official ‘moral- 
ity’? (p. 2313). He adds that there are ofien creative and progres- 
sive elements in the folkloric sphere that arise spontaneously from 
the living conditions of these classes, almost as if from class ‘‘in- 
stinct.”’? In discussing the popular currents of natura! law, Gramsci 
isolated a further progressive or tenacious element in the folkloric 
world view, defining popular currents as “the sum total of opinicrs 
and beliefs concerning ‘one’s’ rights that circulate uninterruptedly 
among the popular masses and that are continuously renewed under 
the stimulus of the actual conditions of life. . 2? (p. 2316). Ac- 
tually, even the official world view or the standardized culture is 
highly complex, although the characteristics of this complexity arc 
of another order. The subaltern world view lacks its organic intel- 
lectuals, its bureaucratic centers, its institutions. Furthermore, its 
philosophy is that of common sense, the folklore of systematic phi- 
losophy. Given the historicity of world views and their foundation in 
social classes, Cirese’s dichotomies are far from static or fixed; the 
study of folklore could otherwise proceed apolitically rather than 
along the lines of Gramsci’s struggle for a new cultural hegemony in 
which these very subaltern classes are projected as the protagonists. 


“Cirese, Intelletuali, folklore, istinto di classe, p. 76. 
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With this systematic elaboration of Gramsci’s contribution to 
the sociology of literature, the reader should have an adequate 
framework for understanding Gramsci’s various cultural writings; 
given the fragmentary nature of his notes, it would be difficult to 
come to an accurate synthesis of his literary criticism without such 
an Overview. Gramsci should rightfully take his place alongside 
Marx, Lukacs, and others who have helped to build a dialectical ap- 
proach to literature, but this will only be possible when his works 
have reached a wider audience than they now have.°* 


University of Venice, Italy 


**In the fall of 1981 the British publishing house Lawrence & Wishart will bring 
out a volume of Gramsci’s cultural writings which I have translated. 
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